CHAPTER II
THE MEDIAEVAL UNIVERSITIES
It is no exaggeration to say that the university was the greatest
invention of the Middle Ages, and the most important legacy
bequeathed by them to the modern world. As stated in the previous
chapter, the universities were a product of the great intellectual
revival of the 12th century. Before the foundation of universities,
there were schools attached to certain cathedrals and monasteries
m which advanced learning flourished, but many of these schools
lacked organisation and continuity. Their existence entirely
depended upon the ability of the teachers connected with them.
For example, the School of Chartres in the llth and 12th centuries
enjoyed a considerable reputation on account of a series of
illustrious scholars who taught there.1
The earliest university was that of Salerno, but as this remained
predominantly a medical school, it had little influence upon the
growth of universities in this country. During the first half of the
12th century, Irnerius, the famous teacher of Roman Law, and
Gratian, the equally distinguished exponent of Canon Law, drew
numerous students to the law schools of Bologna. Gradually,
towards the second half of the 12th century, the University of
Bologna came into existence. Since, in the early days, Bologna
was essentially a law university, the most important development
taking place, from our point of view, was in Paris.
The schools of Paris were unknown to history before the close
of the 9th century, and for over two hundred years they were over-
shadowed by the fame of other places such as Chartres. The
cathedral school of Paris, which was really the origin of the later
university, became known through the teaching of its master,
William of Champeaux. To this school came Peter Abelard, first
as the pupil and then as the opponent of William, When Abelard
began to teach, he attracted scholars from all parts of Europe, but
it would be an exaggeration to claim him as the founder of the
University of Paris. Except for his own personal qualities there
was nothing to distinguish his school from others which were
1 Bernard of Chartres, died 1130; Theoderic of Chartres, died about 1155,
whose disciple was John of Salisbury; and William of Conches (1080-1154), who
was tutor to Henry II of England.
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